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AMAZING NEW SAPPHIRE NEEDLE— 


the Columbia “Tailored- 
Tip” Sapphire Needle 

microscopically tailored to 
fit the groove, to help end 
needle care, record wear 
and to reduce surface noise. 
Plays up to 10,000 sides. 
$1.50 +Trade-mark 








FIRST FULL-LENGTH OPERA RECORDING 
EVER MADE DIRECT FROM THE STAGE 
OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Not only the first opera ever to be re- 
corded in its entirety on the Metro- 
politan stage, but the first complete 
recording of Humperdinck’s loved fairy 
tale classic. 

Here is charming music the whole 
family loves pel formed by greal opera 
stars. Hear it today! 


With Risé Stevens, Nadine Conner, Thelma Votipka, 
John Brownlee, Claramae Turner, Lillian Raymondi 
and Max Rudolf conducting the Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 


Two volumes with libretto 
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Editorial Notes 


The first of the record companies to lift 
its prices is Columbia. This does not seem a 
surprising move to us with the increasing 
cost of materials and labor, Yet many peo- 
ple have written us protesting against this 
move. “It seéms to me,” writes one reader, 
“that Columbia who some years ago received 
credit for a hold-out in record prices is now 
doing a disservice to the record-buying mu- 
sic-lover. Granted that costs are higher now, 
could not the manufacturer’s sales be in- 
creased by a reduction of the retailer’s dis- 
count rather than at the expense of the con- 
suming public?”’ Several other readers write 
that they will no longer purchase Columbia 
records. These viewpoints seem to us rather 
foolish ones, and certainly not borne of any 
reflection or real thought on the matter. 
Since wholesale prices have been long es- 
tablished, no one company could expect to 
retain its market among retailers if they re- 
duced the cost from the middleman’s stand- 
point. Domestic records have long been 
cheaper than they should be—indeed, there 
is every reason to believe that the quality of 
our domestic releases can be kept at a higher 
standard by the raising of prices. We could 
tell quite a tale about the higher cost of ma- 
terials in today’s market over those in the 
market before the war. 


Let us examine the increase of cost in 
Columbia records. The classical 12-inch blue 
label disc has been advanced from $1.00 to 
$1.25, but the latter price absorbs the tax. 
Albums, formerly costing $1.00, are now 85c. 
The former price of an album, containing 
three 12-inch discs, was $4.20 with the tax 
included. The new price of this set is $4.60, 
tax included. Thus, the actual cost increase 
is about 13 cents a disc, not so great as must 
record buyers tend to think. That Columbia 
have discontinued its M sets seems to us a 
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more justifiable cause for complaint than the 
lifting of the price of its records, for many 
people still own changers that handle the 
manuel sequence only. But all the new 
equipment would seem to be made for hand- 
ling the automatic sets, and if one were per- 
mitted to examine the sales of Columbia rec- 
ords over the past year we suspect that the 
amount of manuel sets sold would prove so 
small that the company’s decision to discon- 
tinue them was not ill-advised. 

Although the companies in all their pub- 
licity material in the past year have listed 
manuel sets, it has been brought to our at- 
tention time and again that few people found 
it possible to make the purchase of a manuel 
set. We have not seen a manuel set in a 
month of sundays and, let it be said, we pre- 
fer them. When the publicity from a com- 
pany lists both manuel and automatic sets, 
we mark our reviews in that manner. So 
do not blame us if the manuel set cannot be 
obtained. Many companies today, especial 
ly the small independents, are pressing only 
automatic sets, and this would seem to be 
as one executive of a small 
“we sell 99 


justifiable since 
company said to us recently, 
automatic sets to one manuel’”’. 

Columbia has a new housing for its classi- 
cal sets. It is a clever box-like device, which 
takes up less space and protects the records 
from dust. If the cardboard on top is kept 
in place each time one returns the records to 
the spindle upon which they are held, warp- 
age should not take place. As ingenious as 
this new container is it seems to us of rather 
flimsy construction and will hardly stand the 
abuse of the old album. Indeed, we had one 
box break because the person handling it did 
not get the top cardboard in place correctly 
and in placing another set on top the sides 
of the box broke. This container would, in 
our estimation, be a valuable one if it were 
made of durable material; the sides of the 
box might be of lightweight wood. 

While on the subject of prices, it might be 
well to speak of the higher costs of imported 
records, which buyers from coast to coast 
pay without protest despite the fact that the 
quality of the material in many foreign re 
ords is inferior to the best domestic ones. 
The Decca FFRR disc, which costs $2.00 in 
this country, sells for $1.25 in our own money 
in England. Records that sell for under $2.00 
in Italy and other countries are advanced to 
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as high as $3.25 here. If one figures the cost ° 
of transportation and the duty, one cannot 
always consign oneself with the high price of 
imported records. But there are, of course, 
a group of people who feel that something 
made in a foreign country is superior to any 
American product. Yet, if these same people 
were to read the letters we receive from all 
over the world they would be surprised to 
know that foreigners regard American prod- 
ucts as superior to their own. As so many 
of our college students like to say—de 
gustibus non est disputandum. 
* * * 

A reader has written asking us about the 
Mengelberg recordings of Beethoven sym- 
phonies which have been reaching our shores 
pressed by the Czech Ultraphone concern. 
Some of the Ultraphone records, we have 
heard, have been of excellent material, others 
very poor. As for the performances of the 
renowned Dutch conductor, we have never 
greatly admired his Beethoven readings of 
later years. To be sure, he has always been a 
forceful and exacting conductor, yet in later 
years his dramatic excesses and his stolidity 
have assumed more and more the character- 
istic work of an Imperialist—someone com- 
mandiny power but striving for a superiority 
which is more overpowering than convincing- 
ly attained. One does not find the rhythmic 
fluency, the spontaneity or the expressive 
power ideally suited to the alternate moods 
of the music. A comparison with the old 
Mengelberg recording of the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth Symphony and the new one by Kletzki 
offers a case in point. Mengelberg is heavily 
insistent in his dramatic effects, Kletzki 
achieves dramatic breath without stolidity, 
and his tempi is more properly stringent. 

+ * * 

Some readers have written asking if it is 
possible to subscribe to the English periodi- 
cal, The Gramophone. This fine journal has 
been having a difficult time getting enough 
paper to extend its subscription list and 
whether this condition has eased up in recent 
months we cannot say. However, we sug- 
gest interested readers write the managing 
editor, and if they wish to send a money or- 
der; the price of an overseas subscription, 
lately not quoted in the periodical, was form- 


erly $3.50 a year. The address of the maga- 
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DISCOVER 





IN G 


By Sterling Ridgely 
As told to the Editor 


In the beginning, there were only two Bs 
in music represented in our home—Beetho- 
ven and Brahms; I had not discovered Bach. 
That my wife had never occured to me, for 
she seemed to share my musical tastes and 
in such matters, before and immediately after 
our marriage, the leadership was mine. Like 
most avid lovers of music, who would sell 
their souls to hear almost anything and 
everything, I deemed myself an ardent and 
serious listener, one—mind you—interested 
only in the best. But, the best did not in- 
clude Bach! The most important contribu- 
tion to our little home, in my estimation, was 
the library of several hundred records and 
the radio-phonograph combination which | 
had purchased prior to our marriage. That 
the record collection had shortcomings never 
entered my mind, and I certainly did not 
think that it had invaded my wiie’s mind. 
At this point, let me say, there was a lot 
more in the wife’s mind than I gave her 
credit for in the beginning. Being less ag- 
gressive than a lot of her sex, she did not 
take me to task for many shortcomings she 
might well have, but instead set about in her 
own inimitable manner to guide me into other 
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paths. Looking back through the years I can 
think of a lot of ways she has helped me, but 
the one thing for which I am most grateful is 
her assistance (or should I say insistence?) 
in my discovery of Bach. 

It all began about a month after our mar- 
riage when I remarked that the set of silver, 
a great aunt of hers had given us for a wed- 
ding present, was incomplete. I decline to 
admit an inherent dislike for that relative 
prompted my “discovery” that the set was 
minus two important items—salad forks and 
butter knives. 

“The set, my dear, is no more incomplete 
than your record collection,”’ said my wife. 
“There is no Bach or Debussy in your col- 
lection. .In time, we can add the missing 
silver, just as in time—I hope—we can add 
records of the missing composers.” 

Regarding myself as a tolerant person, I 
did not protest this remark (the fact is the 
casual manner in which it was spoken floored 
me momentarily). Nor did I protest verbal- 
ly the advent of the new sets of records 
mostly Bach—which my wife bought in the 
weeks and months to come. But in silent 
disapproval I continued to purchase the 
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music I liked and regarded of more enduring 
worth. Like a lot of people, | had—what I 
regarded as legitimate—demurrers against 
liking Bach. His music seemed complex and 
very difficult to me, and I prided myself on 
avoiding complex and difficult things in life— 
so why expose oneself to music of this kind. 
Without knowing it, I made excuses for my- 
self. Bach’s musical idiom, I told myself, 
was strange, the harmonies harsh, and the 
counterpoint completely complex. As I look 
back on my early reasoning, I realize that 
my limitations were self-imposed, I simply 
declined patiently to listen. It is readily 
undesstandable why a musically untrained 
person would not comprehend on first at- 
tempts the ideas of Bach. At the start, no 
untutored listener is going to be able to recog- 
nize the successive entries of the voices in a 
fugue, but with each subsequent performance 
of the music more and more will be compre- 
hended. If one is willing to hear and rehear 
Bach's music—or for that matter any music 
that is alien on first acquaintance 
gradually grasp the ideas of the composer. 
And if you listen to a work of Bach’s a 
hundred times, you will find something new 
in it every time. No true music lover should 
be unwilling to expose himself to—what he 
mistakenly preconceives as—difficult music; 
for in the long run such music may well offer 
something new each time he hears it. 


one will 


It is easy to preach, and I am certainly 
giving the idea that I listened willingly to 
Bach in the beginning. But the fact is I did 
not do this. When my wife put a Bach work 
on the phonograph, I read my evening news- 
paper. Bach suffered a rebuff, if not a re- 
buke, from me. This went on for the better 
part of a year during which time a dozen Bach 
sets were added by the wife to our growing 
library. These purchases of hers I regarded 
as extravagence, yet my own were not simi- 
larly classified. However, since she provided 
me with good meals and never requested ex- 
tra budget money, I had to admit her man- 
was laudable. As the reader has 
perhaps guessed I was still under the delusion 
that I was a tolerant person, hence I did not 
protest her playing of her Bach recordings. 
After all, I told myself, she could not pursue 
this course for long, inevitably she must come 
to consider my wishes. What I expected her 
to do with her Bach sets, I had not consid- 
ered, this was an issue for which I had no 
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sound reasoning. And so, with each new 
Bach set in performance my rustling of the 
newspaper became more marked. My wife’s 
furtive smiles, caught around the corner of 
the paper, had no meaning for me. She alone 
knew I was being initiated. Had I been a 
more willing participant in that ceremonial 
admission I would have found my like of 
Bach at an earlier date. But this devotion 
of hers for Bach was, in my estimation, a 
serious difference of opinion—an open de- 
fiance of my wishes. And her quiet persis- 
tance in exposing me to his music was some- 
thing I simply had to fight. It never oc- 
cured to me that she played Bach when I was 
absent at my work. 


Then one night my wife did the unexpected 
and neatly turned the tables on me. I was 
not prepared for this, or I might have acted 
differently and thus prolonged my imagined 
dislike of Bach. We were about to begin one 
of our evening concerts, which for so many 
months had alwavs started with a Bach 
work. Naturally, I reached tor my news- 
paper. But this particular evening my wife 
came over and sat on the arm of my chair, 
pushed my paper aside, and solicitously in- 
quired what I would like to hear. 


“Oh, begin with a Bach work”, I said mag- 
nanimously; and then added—“I can read 
my paper.” 


“I'd rather not’’, she answered with a dis- 
arming smile. ‘Since you do not like Bach, 
I'd prefer to play something else. After all, 
I can play my Bach records during the day 
when you are not here.”’ 


Suddenly, the thought of her enjoying mu- 
sic when I was absent made me angry. Our 
love of music was something we had shared 
from the earliest days of our courtship, and 
now she threatened to find enjoyment apart 
from me. Bach became no longer a discord 
between us, but a medium by which our re- 
lationship would be disturbed. Of course, I 
silently told myself I should continue to read 
my paper, but she must play her Bach when 
I was there. I could not think of her develop- 
ing musical interests apart from me, even if 
I did not willingly participate in them. | 
must continue to be tolerant. 


“But I do not dislike Bach,” I protested. 
“IT simply do not understand him like you 
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do. You enjoy his music and I feel you 
should play it whenever we have one of our 
evening concerts.”’ 


Her further persistance in wishing to please 
me annoyed me no end. I had grown fonder 
of the silent role of the martyr than I realized 
and I did not want to alter that role. Her 
attitude, I felt, had all the characteristics of 
feminine patronage. My tolerance was be- 
ing challenged. My masculine ego asserted 
itself. I did not petition her to play her 
Bach work first, I demanded it, and further 
informed her-—to my inner astonishment 
that I would be a willing listener. 


“Dear me, you're so unselfish,”’ she said. 
I did buy a couple of new Bach recordings 
today which I wanted to hear—a perform- 
ance of the Third Brandenburg Concerto, 
made by the German conductor Furtwaeng- 
ler and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and a record of the final chorus from the St. 
Matthew Passion, by the Bruno Kittel Choir.”’ 


“Play them both,” I told her. ‘These 
Germans, I am told, have a way with Bach.” 
Which was hardly a truth, because no one 
had told me anything about performing 
Bach; I would not have listened had anyone 
endeavored to enlighten me. 


Without further words, my wife started 
the concerto. At first I listened indifferent- 
ly, but suddenly I found myself enjoying the 
music. It was so alive and congenial and 
pleasantly moving. I had not realized that 
through the long months when I had had my 
head buried in the newspaper that subcon- 
sciouslv I was absorbing Bach’s idiom. Sud- 
denly, it became apparent why some news 
items had made no sense to rae; I had been 
giving more attention to Mr. Bach than I 
was aware. When the concerto was com- 
pleted, my wife put on the St. Matthew ex- 
cerpt. Here was a beauty more profound 
and more moving than I had previously. en- 
countered in music—there was a sort of ma- 
jestic serenity to this music which I was later 
to find in Bach’s big choral works. I had 
“discovered” Bach, and in so doing I felt 
humbled. - 

When the record was finished, I heard my- 
self say in a voice I did not recognize: ‘‘Let’s 
not play any other music for a while; after 
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that last almost anything would be an anti- 
climax.” 


It was quite a little time before I could 
trust myself to talk about Bach, but I was 
becoming acquainted with her little record 
collection of his music—the E major and A 
minor Violin Concertos, the double concerto, 
the B minor Suite, some organ preludes and 
fugues, and several orchestral transcriptions, 
besides the works to which I first gave my 
full attention. I began reading up on Bach, 
and before long I was quoting Schweitzer 
and Parry and telling my wife a lot of things 
about Bach she did not know. Her patience 
with me during this interval was amazing. 
But before long, we were arguing on the rela- 
tive merits of the performances of the Italian 
Concerto by Landowska and Kirkpatrick, and 
the Brandenburg Concertos as played by the 
Busch Chamber Players and others on the 
Polydor discs. Then one day I walked into 
the house and announced I had a perform- 
ance of the C major Concerto, for two claviers, 
which was preferable to the one we owned 
played by the two Schnabels—I had “dis- 
covered” that delightfully intimate perfor- 
mance by the harpsichordists—Ruggero Ger- 
lin and Marcelle Charbonnier (Anthologie 


Sonore discs 41/42). 


The more I investigated Bach, the more I 
was impressed with the man and his music. 
He was a man who knew nothing about great- 
ness, and was quite unaware of his own—yet 
he knew a great deal about music. Someone 
once called him the “great patriach of musi- 
cal history’’, and certainly his creative work 
was of a venerable kind, for he did not con- 
sciously strive for greatness but attained it 
by a sort of divine innovation. But his in- 
novations were not self-conscious like so 
many moderns of our time, for in no sense 
did they aim to alter the art of music it- 
self—they were purely technical. Prior to 
“discovering’’ Bach, all music in which the 
emotion was consciousand intentional claimed 
my immediate attention. I had not taken 
into consideration that music that seemed at 
first difficult and diffuse could be understood 
and appreciated if often heard. Because 
Bach’s musi¢ did not evoke any of the emo- 
tions aroused by life I regarded it as unemo- 
tional. I did not realize that music could 
give me something different, since most of 
that to which I had willingly listened did 
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not. I had not learned to listen to a work of 
music as a whole, and I had not realized 
that emotions can be philosophical and fun- 
damental and not involved, as in Bach. Such 
music concentrates the listener’s attentions 
entirely upon itself. It is not music that one 
can use as a peg upon which to hang the 
structures of one’s own imagination. 

I had read somewhere, but never heeded 
the words, that really great music listened to 
with the concentration it deserves permits 
one to think of nothing but itself. The truth 
of that observation became apparent when 
I gave my full attention to the music of Bach 
which is assuredly pre-eminent among music 
of this kind. 

Once one begins to “‘discover’’ Bach, there 
is no limit to one’s enjoyment of his music. 
I am reminded of the story, which Schweitzer 
tells in his book on the composer, of how the 
German musician, Johann Friedrich Roch- 
litz (1769-1842), ‘“‘discovered”’ Bach for him- 
self at a time when the composer's reputa- 
tion was at its lowest possible point. Roch- 
‘‘aethe- 
[Rochlitz] tells in really 
thrilling style the story of how he came to 
Bach”. Asa boy he had sung in Bach’s mo- 
tets and Passions at St. Thomas's, but these 
experiences had made him 


litz, says Schweitzer, was Bach’s first 


tician”, and “he 


““scared”’ of the 
composer and his works. Later, as a young 
man, finding himself attracted to Bach ‘‘by a 
vague enthusiasm”’, he studied the four-part 
chorale movements in the cantatas, but since 
the edition he acquired lacked the texts, he 
found he did not understand what the com- 
poser was aiming at. ‘From these he goes, 
not knowing of the Inventions, to the Well 
Tempered Clavichord,”’ continues Schweitzer. 
\nd, “against the pieces in this collection he 
makes a mark. At first 
these; with further acquaintance several 
more were added, 
last 


there are few of 


then still more, until at 
‘in the first Part about half, and in the 
second Part perhaps two-thirds have their 
mark in the margin’. Then he ventures on 
the vocal compositions, and now Father 
Bach appears to him as ‘the Albrecht Duerer 
of German music’, since he ‘chiefly attains 
great expression by the profound develop- 
inent and inexhaustible combination of simple 
ideas’. In this he contrasts Bach with the 
‘moderns’ of his own time, as one of the old 
masters whom one discovers when one seeks 
the way that leads from the art that “pleases 
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to that which ‘contents’.”’ ; 

My “discovery” of the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord brought a new joy to my musical 
life. The records, we acquired, played by 
Edwin Fischer, were a source of constant 
musical appreciation and were worn out in 
less than a year and had to be replaced. 
Like Rochlitz, we began by putting checks— 
but on the labels of the discs—to identify our 
favorites, and before long these checks be- 
came confusingly numerous, and we had to 
go back and put double checks on our prime 
favorites. Soon the Preludes Nos. 8, 21, 29, 
36 and 38 had triple checks, and the highly 
difficult Fugues Nos. 42, 46 and 47, which 
most people find too complex and which | 
but a short time before—would have shun- 
ned, were similarly checked. Not being a 
pianist myself, I could not experience the joy 
of playing these works, but my wife being a 
fairly proficient player undertook to make 
up for my deficiency. And so, it came about 
that before I left for work in the morn- 
ing she would play one or two of our simpler 
favorites for me. I once read of an amateur 
musicain who began his day in a similar man- 
ner and referred to the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord as his “bread and butter music’, an 
expression we adopted as our own. 

With all the admiration that I had de- 
veloped for the music of Bach from the rec- 
ords we had acquired, | was adverse for a 
long time to take in a public performance of 
one of his large choral works. I was afraid 
that a two-hour composition of such im- 
mense magnitude would prove too complex 
and tiring for me. So it was with consider- 
able reluctance that I permitted my wife to 
drag me to my first public performance of 
the Mass in B minor. To may amazement, 
I found I was equal to this new Bachian 
It affected me like viewing for 
the first time a noble edifice—I experienced 
something akin although more intensified to 
the feelings I had when I first saw the Lin- 
coln monument in Washington. There is 
something about Bach’s greatest music that 
relates it to great architecture, it is as func- 
tional as it is imposing—its parts, as Schweit- 
zer says, ‘‘move so independently, and yet 
work together with such marvelous unity”’. 
The Mass brought this home to me. The 
emotion is all-persuasive, the form inevitable. 
You cannot think of anything being taken 
away from a work like this, nor for that mat- 


“‘discovery”’. 
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ter from any composition by Bach, although 
one might think of something being added. 
It is that kind of music. The Mass is, of 
course, a religious work created to the Glory 
of God, but one does not have to be a Christ- 
ian, a church-goer, or a believer to be spritu- 
ally uplifted by such music, for emotionally 
it is vital, compelling, excitable and deeply 
moving. Has human exultation ever been 
given greater utterance in music than in the 
Gloria and Rsurrexit, or human anguish 
more movingly contrived than in the Cruci- 
fixus? And since the magnitude of this work 
reaches beyond the boundaries of its Creed, 
I think its performance in the concert hall is 
more justified than in the church. 

Since that first performance, it has been a 
ritual with us to attend a hearing of the 
Mass at least once a year. Later, I heard the 
St. Matthew Passion. What a Bachian “‘dis- 
covery”’ this proved to be. The greatness of 
this music lies in the humility of its expres- 
sion. It is a more intimate work than the 
Mass, a work that speaks nobly from the 
heart. , Again one does not have to be a 
Christian to be moved by the devout in- 
tensity and earnestness of Bach’s dramatic 
treatment of the story of Christ and His 
Sufferings. And though it is a highly de- 
votional opus, the performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion is advisedly not confined to 
the sanctuary. 

There is one thing about these religious 
works of Bach that impressed me, one should 
hear them in their entirety to appreciate ful- 
ly their significance. I do not like to hear 
excerpts, as a rule, sung in concert or from 
the phonograph. For me, they are essential- 
ly parts of a corporate whole, and they are 
apt to lose their significance when converted 
into mere arias. There are exceptions—for 
example, the exquisitely poised, and as near- 
ly ethereal singing of the soprano air— 
Aus Liebe will mein Heiland sterben, from 
the St. Matthew Passion, by Elisabeth Schu- 
mann on Victor disc 7275 (HMV D1410), 
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and the recording of the final chorus from 
the same work by the Bruno Kittel Choir 
(Polydor disc.66720). The heartfelt mood 
of this last is more deeply expressed in the 
Polydor record than in the one made by the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society (in Victor Set 413). Then there is 
the record by the rich voiced Maria Ols- 
zewska of the Agnus Dei from the Mass in 
B minor (HMV ES677), which appeals to 
me more than the singing of Margaret 
Balfour in the Victor set (No. 104) of the 
Mass. And lastly, there is the record, sung 
so beautifully, by Marian Anderson of It ts 
Fullfilled from the St. John Passion (in 
Victor set 850), a work which surciy de- 
serves to be recorded in its entirety. 





Editorial Notes 
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ine is The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex, England. The 
managing editor’s name is Mr. Cecil Pollard. 
* * ~ 

In speaking last month of the publication 
date of the magazine, which we hope to im- 
prove as time goes on, we should have spoken 
of our preferred way of reviewing recordings. 
This is hearing all recordings on our own 
equipment, since the results we obtain through 
it have been far more trustworthy than from 
commercial equipment. Some reviews of cur- 
rent releases are appearing in print two weeks 
before our own. We could advance the date 
of publication by listening to advanced test 
pressings at the headquarters of the major 
record companies in New York, as many re- 
viewers are doing these days. However, it 
has been our experience that the results ob- 
tained in this manner are far from satisfac- 
tory—judgments are hastily made, intoler- 
ance creeps into one’s reviews, and often the 
true quality of the recording cannot be de- 
termined. 
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L’TANTHOLOGIE 





SONORE 


By Philip L. Miller 


In these days of uncertain markets it is good 
to know that one important series of record- 
ings—never dedicated strictly to astronomical 
sales returns—is not only still available but ac- 
tually Even in the halcyon thirties, 
when the major companies, especially in Eur- 
ope, were in keen competition, each striving to 
outdo the other in producing recordings of less- 
er known music, there was a need for specially 
formed subscription societies dedicated to the 
publication of works whose appeal was limited 
because they were unknown. L’Anthologte 
Sonore was something very special even among 
such societies, for it was made possible through 
the scholarship of one of the world’s leading 
musicologists, the interest and backing of a 
wealthy man and the executive ability of a 
third. Despite the interruption occasioned by 
the war, the society still exists, and the work 
started over a decade ago is being carried on. 
It is indeed good news that the American agent, 
The Gramophone Shop, for these recordings, has 
recently received a new shipment which ex- 
tends the list far beyond its previous limits 
The last issue, imported before the war, carried 
the series up through the sixth volume; seven 
new albums have now become available, thus 
the discs now number through 130. 


growing 


The idea for the Anthologte grew out of an 
earlier series of recorded musical history origi- 
nally issued by the German Parlophone Com- 
pany in 1930. This set, called Two Thousand 
Years of Music, was an attempt to sketch the 
development of the tonal art from the times of 
the ancient Greeks through the lives of Bach 
and Handel. The editor of the series was Dr 
Curt Sachs, at that time head of the Berlin 
State Collection of Musical Instruments. So 
great was the need for such a collection, since 
recordings were coming to be used more and 
more in the teaching of musical history, that 
its success was international, despite its neces- 
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sary limitations. Some years after the first 
German issue of these discs they were brought 
out in an American edition by Decca, and pre- 
sumably the demand for them has not yet sub- 
sided, for the set has been re-issued recently in 
Decca’s imported Parlophone list. 

Some years later Dr. Sachs removed to Paris, 
and due to a chance meeting he was enabled to 
plan a far more elaborate and extensive his- 
torical series. But here is the story in Dr. 
Sachs’ own words. “On a rainy: Sunday, I 
think it was in the spring of 1934, at a dinner 
party I met a young American by the name of 
Bernard Steele, who was living in Paris as a 
book publisher. He was a collector of record- 
ings and he owned my Two Thousand Years of 
Music. He invited me to his country home at 
Montmorency and asked me why I did not con- 
tinue the work. I said I would be willing to do 
so, but there must be money and there must be 
a business manager. After supper he drove me 
back to Paris. The following morning his secre- 
tary called me up and said that he would very 
much like to have lunch with me. At lunch he 
told me that he hadn't slept a minute that 
night, and that he was willing to provide the 
money and the management if I would under- 
take the work. So he called in a friend of his, 
a Corsican, Francois Agostini, who acted first 
as secretary and later as general manager. Mr. 
Steele gave the money and interest; I gave 
from my inexhaustible spiritual forces’ (Dr. 
Sachs smiled as he said this) ‘finding the things 
in libraries, timing them, rehearsing them, con- 
ducting them, surveying the recording business 
and learning the secrets of the control room. 

“After a time Mr. Steele became absorbed in 
other business and we had to get along without 
his support, but I continued with Agostini. 
Then in 1937, coming to this country, I had to 
quit; but Agostini continued throughout the 
war, and still-continues today. Before leaving 
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France, I had prepared a program for about 
one year more, having made the actual record- 
ings and written the leaflets. Since that time 
the work has been carried on without my help. 
in general the records were made in the studios 
of Pathé, using their materials and benefitting 
by the experience and skill of their engineers. 
They also manufactured the discs, utilizing the 
very best materials. Some of the church music 
recordings were made in St. Martin’s Church 
with Pathé equipment.” 


High Standards 


When the plan was first announced to the 
public the sponsors set themselves high stand- 
ards, and from these standards they have never 
deviated. ‘Our recording program,” said the 
original prospectus, ‘“‘has been made up through 
the generous cooperation of eminent musi- 
cologists and writers on music who have not 
only selected the works to be performed, but 
who have taken every pain to verify the authen- 
ticity of the texts and to adhere to the original 
instrumentation insofar as accurate indications 
of the original scoring are available. No liber- 
ties or arrangements of any sort have been 
tolerated, and our collection absolutely guar- 
antees accuracy of and fidelity to the original 
music. The choice of the performers and in- 
terpreters has also been made with the greatest 
care, bearing in mind not only their artistic 
standing and executant ablility, but also their 
special knowledge of and insight-into the mu- 
sic of particular periods and styles.” 

A glance at the contents of any of the various 
volumes is sufficient to impress us with the am- 
bitious scale on which the project has been 
planned. The first set embraces a variety of 
music ranging from the 15th-century Franco- 
Flemish chansons of Isaac, aia and Okeghem 
to the organ music of Giovanni Gabrieli, Fres- 
cobaldi, Pachelbel and Scheidt and to one of 
the Biblical Sonatas of Kuhnau. The second 
volume contains one of Handel's sonatas per- 
formed on the oboe with cello and harpsichord 
(the oboe is here an authentic alternative for 
the violin), selections from the Huguenot Psalt- 
er, a Couperin Concert Royal, some English 
music for the virginals, some early dances, 
Spanish, French and German romances and 
songs, and a couple of airs from Lully operas. 
From a list far too long to continue we might 
select for mention such valuable works as com- 
plete Bach cantatas and Schiitz Geistlice Con- 
certe, monodies of Monteverdi and Manzoli, a 
Piéce de Clavecin en Concert by Rameau, a 
Machault Mass and part of one by Dufay, a 
Vivaldi concerto with Bach’s adaptation of it, 
Bach’s C major Concerto for two harpsichords 
and orchestra, two Haydn trios, madrigals by 
Morley, Jones, Dowland and Palestrina, and 
chansons by Jannequin and Costeley. There is 
also an authentic version of the Mozart sonata 
for bassoon and cello which was once available 
in an American recording with the parts re- 
versed. Surely here is a musical education for 
anyone, a development of musical appreciation, 
as well as an indespensible help for the teacher 
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of history. It is a mistake, however, to con- 
sider the Anthologie as only a source of educa- 
tional appeal. 

As to the artists who perform the works on 
these discs, many of them are well-known in 
this country both through personal appearance 
here—a number of them have now settled 
among us—and by their other recordings. 
Max Meili, who sings many of the early songs, 
was once represented in the Victor catalogue by 
an excellent set of Music of the Renatssance; 
the organist Marcel Dupré surely needs no in- 
troduction; Pauline Aubert, Erwin Bodky and 
Ruggiero Gerlin, fine artists all, are responsible 
for most of the early keyboard music; Yves 
Tinayre, Marcel Moyse, Marcelle Gérar, Fern- 
dinand Oubradous and Eva Heinitz are all 
names well known to collectors. 

In the new shipment this standard has been 
maintained, and a number of collector's prayers 
have been answered. The list is headed by 
another Bach cantata, No. 65—Sie werden aus 
Saba alle kommen, and it includes opera airs by 
Rossi and Buononcini, madrigals by Marenzio 
and Gesualdo, masses, motets, etc. by Josquin 
Despres, Obrecht, Lasso and Dufay, Airs de 
Ballet by Gluck, a Stamitz string quartet, three 
songs and two arias by Mozart, four Scarlatti 
sonatas, cantatas by Handel and Clérambault, 

Haydn string trio, guitar music by Corbett 
and Visée, and the Mozart Concerto for Flute, 
Harp and Orchestra. But the list is too long 
to reproduce here. Asa special pendant to the 
thirteen volumes of ten twelve-inch discs each 
there is the first recorded performance of Mo- | 
zart's little opera Bastien et Bastienne on six ten- 
inch records. 


Some Adventures 


Speaking of the work he did in the time of his 
connection with the Anthologie Dr. Sachs has 
many adventures to relate. ‘Among the 
events,” he says, ‘there was my driving to 
Brussels to hear the group of Safford Cape, an 
American resident of Brussels, son-in-law of 
Van de Borren. We arranged to have this 
group come to Paris and give a concert in the 
Louvre; then we recorded them. We also went 
to Basel with the equipment in order to record 
there the group of Paul Sacher. I think that 
was in 1937. We used all the possibilities in 
Paris, and when appropriate artists came to the 
capital we invited them to record. Thus we 
secured the group of Heinrich Opienski.” Speak- 
ing of Opienski recalls to Dr. Sachs the fate of 
the recording of Polish choral music which this 
distinguished musician conducted for L’Antho- 
logie. It seems that this particular disc was 
banned by the occupying Nazis on the logical 
grounds that ‘‘Polish music doesn’t exist.’” One 
memorable trip took Dr. Sachs to Dijon in 
a vain endeavor to persuade the Archbishop to 
allow the recording of the famous choir there 
(a project later very successfully undertaken by 
French HMV); it seems that on this par- 
ticular day that dignitary could only be gotten 
to discuss the merits of various local wines. 

There were financial worries too. ‘‘Salary,” 
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says Dr. Sachs, ‘‘was always too little and too 
late. Every year we had to draw up a new con- 
tract at a lower figure to save the institution. 
The project was never meant to be a commer- 
cial business, and in carrying it out only per- 
fection could be considered. We wanted to 
give the necessary illustrations to the history 
of music, but we also wanted to have interest- 
ing pieces from the listener's angle coupled with 
historical accuracy as far as this was humanly 
possible. We used, toa great extent, facsimiles 
of mediaeval instruments in order not to spoil 
the austere character of mediaeval music with 
the sensuous timbre of modern instruments. As 
a matter of course all keyboard music was per- 
formed either on the organ, a real harpsichord 
or on a clavichord. The piano was used only 
for actual piano music after 1760. We insisted 
on absolute faithfulness to style, getting away 
from the eternal romanticizing and sentimental- 
izing of things.” 

Certainly no earlier generation has had the 
opportunity to bring to life at will such quan- 
tities of wonderful music which has lain for cen- 
turies gathering dust on the shelves of our li- 
braries and archives. At last the older masters 
have become something more than mere names 
in music history books. It is no longer neces- 
sary to live where amateurs have the desire 
and the means of giving this music an occasion- 
al hearing—it is now available to all of us. And 
anyone who has sat through a dry and unin- 
spired performance of this kind of music must 
be eternally grateful to Dr. Sachs and his col- 
leagues for the care with which they have selec- 
ted and guided the work of their executant ar- 
tists. 

. * * 


During the Occupation, the Anthologte Son- 
ore published a brochure entitled Six Centuries 
of Music written by the Parisian critic, René 
Dumesnil. This booklet is available, but since 
it is printed only in French a few excerpts are 
herewith culled from it. Beginning with the 
usual remarks, it talks about the availability 
of other arts and the evanescent quality of 


music. But the “invention of the talking ma- 
chine and of records has greatly changed 
things,”’ writes Mr. Dumesnil, ‘‘since it hence- 


forth is possible to spread masterpieces of mu- 
sic like masterpieces of literature’, etc. The 
booklet goes on to say, however, that not all 
hopes have been realized. The invention is re- 
cent, and “those who are exploiting it are natur- 
ally eager to offer what they believe would in- 
terest the multitudes and nothing else. A 
human defeat, too human, and which is, in a 
manner, the same reflection of a malady that 
is found in concerts, since symphonic organiza- 
tions show an equal degree of repugnance to 
present little-known works . . . One should not 
reproach record editors more » for actions com- 
manded by the hope of pecuniary interests.’ 
To alter the condition in part, in 1934, the 
Anthologie Sonore was founded; its mission 
being to release discs containing great works of 
each epoch that was little known to the public. 
It was to record with care, thus ensuring qual- 
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ity of interpretatiqn and reproduction. Dume- 
snil points out: “‘it is often very difficult to re- 
cover the texts (autograph or first edition) and 
to decipher them; certain notations (meumes et 
tablature) are veritable hieroglyphics. Finally, 
it is no less delicate to recreate the style of exe- 
cution. To these difficulties are added search 
for instruments and artists capable of playing 
them. It is then not surprising that managers 
are not anxious to perform these works. The 
Anthologie Sonore, on the contrary, has devoted 
itself to them.” 


“What does one find in this museum of 
sound?” the booklet rhetorically asks. The 
answer: “It is not only a collection of works 
classed as specimens of each epoch, of each 
school, of each master; it is a sort of large pan- 
orama in which is reflected civilization, its 
customs, the ideals of different ages The 
worth and use of such a collection are obvious. 
Enriched constantly, it allows, as much for the 
amateur as for the professional, one to follow 
the evolution of different musical forms. It 
puts, together with importance and meaning 
of style, the place of music in the artistic and 
social life of each epoch.” 


The task of the editor of the Anthologie, con- 
tends Mr. Dumesnil, is perilous. He not only 
had to choose the musicians, but also ‘‘has to 
prepare minutely the work of repetitions, to 
control the execution and recording ... If a 
singer be too far or too near the microphone, 
if a group of instruments plays too loudly or 
not strongly enough, the ‘sound plans’ will be 
found disturbed and too many or not enough 
polyphonic parts will be heard. The fidelity 
of each disc has its details, often imponder- 
ables, which escape those whose attention is 
not permanently on guard...” 


Dumesnil then goes into a brief discussion o 
certain periods of music—the middle ages, the 
beginnings of the new art, the golden age of 
counterpoint, the beginning of the classic age, 
the classic age itself, the French school of the 
18th century, the German and the Italian 
schools. This is especially interesting because 
many new discs are mentioned, but these sec- 
tions of the booklet are also incomplete since 
many discs are not included, and others merely 
state the composer’s name and not the selec- 
tion that is recorded. Nor are the artists 
mentioned, except in a few instances. 


The Anthologie is augmented by a collection 
of discs Florilége, intended for youth, where one 
finds, close to folk songs, recordings of works 
by great musicians, young composers, and great 
French writers. The booklet closes on a lofty 
purple patch: ‘It (music) demands always 
from one, whoever he may be, fervor. At that 
price, what joys it reserves for us! And par- 
ticularly ancient music, which not only brings 
us the precious goodness of its own worth but 
opens in addition forgotten epochs, up to then 
mute and which, finding their voices, sings to 
us their resurrection.” 
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Orchestra 


BACH: Suite No. 2 in B minor (5 sides), 
and Fugue in G minor (arr. Cailliet) (1 
side); The Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Fritz Reiner. Columbia 
set M or MM-695, price $4.00. 

APerhaps long acquaintance with the Busch 

performances of the Bach Suites, from which 

I have acquired enduring musical pleasure, 

has left me cold to performances of these 

works by larger orchestras. I should have 
suspected that Reiner, for whom I have great 
admiration, would endow this work with 

some of the majesty which Mengelberg did 

years ago in his recording. Certainly, Reiner 

is more forthright and less given to excesses 
than Koussevitzky, but the fact is neither 
he nor Koussevitzky convey the poise in 
performance, an essential quality to Bach, 
which Busch does. There is a bit too much 
nervous tension in this performance and the 
flutist, while a competent player, lacks the 
fluidity which we can find in Marcel Moyse’s 
playing in the Busch set. In the Polonaise, 
the present flutist—Sebastian Caratelli— 
lacks essential lightness and grace, and the 
movement is played with an exactitude and 
care which negates the spontaneity of the 
composer’s intentions. It must be admitted 
that the recording shows off the string qual- 
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ity of the orchestra to advantage and the 
whole set technically is good. While I do 
not admire Cailliet’s arrangements of Bach, 
I found more enjoyment in Reiner’s per- 
formance of the encore than in the main 


event. —P.H.R. 
BOIELDIEU: The Capliph of Bagdad— 


Overture; The London Symphony Orches- 

tra, conducted by Muir Mathieson. Co- 

lumbia disc 72237-D, price $1.25. 
ABoieldieu (1775-1834) has been called ‘‘one 
of the last composers of the old classical 
period in France”. His opera, The Caliph in 
Bagdad was first produced in 1800 with 
enormous success despite the fact that the 
score was reminscent of other composers. 
Perhaps the healthy vigor that Boieldieu 
brought to his borrowed material forestalled 
public comment. But the story of how Cher- 
ubini took him to task after a performance 
of this opera gives an idea how musicians of 
that time felt. Cherubini asked the com- 
poser if he wasn’t ‘ashamed of such unde- 
served success?”’. Whereupon Boieldieu re- 
quested further musical instruction of Cheru- 
bini, which the latter granted. The offen- 
sive echoes in this music are long forgotten, 
like most of its composer’s operas, but the 
overture is still played, especially in Europe. 
This sort of music asks for vigor and anima- 
tion in performance and this Muir gives it. 
The recording is excellent. —P.G. 
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BRITTEN: The Young Person's Guide to 
the Orchestra, Opus 34 (5 sides); and 
BACH: Air from the Suite No. 3 in D 
major (1 side); The Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Mal- 
com Sargent. Columbia set M or MM- 
703, price $4.00. 


Alhis is a most diverting and delightful 
work. Its sub-title is Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme of Purcell. The theme is taken 
from a Rondeau from Purcell'’s music to the 
play Abdelazar (see August issue for review 
of an orchestral suite from same). Britten 
wrote this score in 1945 for the British Min- 
istry of Education’s film Instruments of the 
Orchestra. The idea of creating a work in 
which variations are given up entirely to, or 
dominated by, different sections of the or- 
chestra is not exactly a new one, but Britten 
has solved the problem in the most successful 
way, for the musical value of the score is not 
sacrificed in the instrumental exploitation. 
The form is, of course, an ideal one for this 
sort of thing, and it is to Mr. Britten’s credit 
that he has endowed the whole with an in- 
genious imagination. Sackville-West sum- 
med up the work very nicely in his review of 
British Recordings in July. The culminat- 
ing fugue packs a wallop and does much to 
make This 
} 


set should become a best seller, since its ap 


the score a self-subsistent one. 


peal is purely a musical one and not tied-up 
with a program like other works aiming to 
exploit orchestral Moreover, 
the title is deceiving since old and young 
alike will find it equally diverting. 


instruments. 


P..R. 


GROFE: Mississippi Suite (A Tone Journey 
(3 sides); and (1) CADMAN: 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water, 


From the 
(2) LIEU- 


RANCE: By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(1 side); Andre Kostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia set MX-284, price 
$3.35. 


KOSTELANETZ FAVORITES: Jealousy 
(Gade); Romance in E flat (Rubinstein); 
In a Monastery Garden (Kettelbv); Ritual 
Dance of Fire (de Falla); The Rosary 
(Nevin); Souvenir (Drdla) The Swan (St. 
Saéns); Yours Is My Heart Alone (Lehar); 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia set M M-681, four discs, price $5.85. 
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AGrofé’s picturesque suite aims to give 4 
tone-impression of a mighty river, a musical 
portrait of Huckleberry Finn, and a picture 
of New Orleans. The work is not too imagi- 
native; it has a similar appeal to the color- 
ful and romantic pictures of Maxwell Parish 
and one suspects that folks that like the one 
will like the other. Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra play this music, and the senti- 
mental favorites on the odd side as well as 
the overly-familiar pieces in the other set, 
smoothly and lushly in the style of singers 
that lean heavily on the heart element. 

PAs. 


COATES: The Three Bears—Suite; Eric 
Coates conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Columbia disc 72236-D, price 
$1.25. 


AThere is an ingratiating naiveté about Eric 
Coates music which, is typical of the English. 
He is very popular in that country, but the 
lack of sophistication in his very light music 
has perhaps prevented him from becoming 
similarly popular here. This is mildly divert- 
ing music, innocuous and simply constructed. 

PG, 


PUCCINI: La Selections; The 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Richard Tauber. Columbia disc 72 
235-D, price $1.25. 


Boheme 


A Tauber conducts much in the manner that 
he sings in his operetta recordings, com 
sentimento. Those who like familiar mel- 
odies from a favorite opera played by a 
full orchestra will want this disc. It is 
well recorded. P.G. 


RAVEL: Pavane pour une infante dfunte; 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 
disc 11-9729, price $1.00. 


RAVEL: Valses nobles et sentimentales (4 
sides); Daphnis et Chloé—Suite No. 1 (3 
sides; and DEBUSSY (arr. Ravel): Sara 
bande; The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Victor set M or DM-1143, price $4.85. 


A Most of this music was originally for piano. 
but the composer not unwisely saw fit to 
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NEWS FOR OWNERS OF 


Duotone offers you a spe- 
cially ground and polished 
“Star” Sapphire Needle 
for use on narrow groove, 


foreign-made recordings. 


N ENTIRELY new principle in needle construc- 
tion has been developed for Duotone’s .002T3 
point radius “Star”. With this needle it is possible 
to get extended range reproduction of foreign- 
made records with minimum surface noise. 


And mark this—you pay no more than the reg- 
ular price of a “Star”. You get this famous hand- 
made sapphire-tipped needle—fully guaranteed— 
for only $5.00. If your local music store cannot 
supply you, write direct to Duotone Company, 
giving us the name and address of the dealer. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLECTORS 


“Star” Sapphire Needles with various point radii are also 
available at no extra charge. Ask your dealer or write us. 


WUTIDTE 


DUOTONE COMPANY 
799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Stephen Nester, President 
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heighten his poetic imagination with more 
ravishing tonal effects than could be ob- 
tained from the keyboard instrument. While 
I admire the Pavane on the piano, particular- 
ly as played by the sensitive fingers of a 
Myra Hess, and the Valses nobles et senti- 
mentales as Robert Casadesus performs it— 
[ still think both works are properly served 
by the orchestra, their harmonic devices are 
fittingly heightened by instrumental color- 
ing. This sort of thing can be very much 
like ‘gilding the lily’, but Ravel was far too 
fastidious in his work to resort to mere glam- 
orizing. It is fortunate that the composer 
orchestrated so many of his piano pieces and 
forestalled some ambitious modern, with.a 
flair for transcriptions, from maltreating his 
compositions. 

Koussevitzky’s performance of the Pavane 
(on the death of a Royal child) is a model of 
clarity and instrumental articulation, yet for 
all the beauty of tone the emotion is not all 
persuasive. The sweet sadness of the mood 
can be accentuated more, but there is wis- 
dom in Koussevitzky’s avoidance of senti- 
mentalization. The performance of the Val- 
ses nobles et sentimentales is brilliantly played 
and recorded. One realizes how much Ravel’s 
luscious orchestration gains with modern re- 
cording methods comparing this set to the 
old Coppola one, made in 1935, and Mon 
eux’s performance seems more alert and alive 
as a result of it. For allits beauty of tone, 
this work—like all dance scores—does not 
have sustaining interest, but it has its place 
in the scheme of things. Its ‘“‘sweep of mel- 
ody, its soaring violins, and its whirling 
rhythms” are artfully employed to heighten 
the effect of fragmentary impressions or 
moods, 

In the Debussy Sarabande, from the early 
work Pour le piano, Ravel has in his orches- 
tration heightened the “‘impressionistic”’ qual- 
ities of this piece. To my ears, the ripeness 
of the orchestral quality in the recording 
disturbs the serenity of the mood, and I find 
myself preferring the piano version. 

The Daphnis and Chloe music is more 
sharply etched in the present recording than 
it was in the recent Decca set, and the re- 
production is consistently brilliant if not as 
extended in range as the latter. The Jnter- 
lude, for wordless choir, is included here, an 
excerpt which I have always thought Di- 
aghileff was not unwise in omitting from 
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performance, despite the protests of the com- 
poser. Mr. Monteux admirably shapes this 
section, in which an unnamed choir is em- 
ployed, and his performance of the Nocturne 
and the Danse guerriére are equally impres- 
sive. Choice between the two versions will 
be made on the quality of recording and the 
interested reader would do well to hear both 
on his own set before buying. —P.H.R. 
SCHUMAN: Symphony for Strings; The 
Concert Hall String Society, conducted by 
Edgar Schenkman. Concert Hall Society 
Limited Edition. Set A-11, two discs. 


AThe Concert Hall Society deserves praise 
for its sponsorship of a number of works by 
our younger American composers, and it is 
gratifying to look over their second year’s 
list and find that more will be forthcoming. 
It is a pity that this set is confined to mem- 
bers of the society only, for I feel certain it 
would be greeted with enthusiasm by a'‘lot 
of musical listeners who cannot afford the 
high cost of the society’s membership. 

The American composer, William Schu 
man, has hardly had the recognition he de- 
serves from the record companies. Despite 
the fact that Koussevitzky has commissioned 
and performed a great deal of his music, for 
which the conductor professes to have much 
admiration, he has to date not recorded any 
of the composer's big orchestral works. Schu- 
man’s music stems from a striking musical 
intellect, its imaginative content is devel 
oped through marked technical skill rather 
than through the emotions. He does not 
like sentiment for sentiment’s sake and es- 
chews anything that would be emotionally 
obvious. I have long known Bill Schuman 
and have been struck with his retiring atti- 
tude as a man and a musician—unlike his 
chief mentor, Roy Harris, he refuses to talk 
about his music and to exploit it in the man- 
ner of a clever advertising executive. “It is 
to be heard,” he says, ‘‘and not talked about 

at least by me.”’ 

The present work dedicated to the memory 
of Mme. Koussevitzky was commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Foundation, and first per- 
formed in November 1943 by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Orchestra. It is significant 
that this symphony (actually Bill’s fifth, al- 
though he has not so numbered it) was chosen 
by the International Society of Contempor- 
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ary Music as the representative American 
work at the Society’s annual festival in Lon- 
don during the summer of 1946. The mark- 
ing of the first movement— Molto agitato and 
energico—describes the music succinctly, it 
is muscular and angular in construction, en- 
dowed with a strong masculine impulsive- 
ness. Its rhythmic fluidity impresses with 
each subsequent rendering. A study of the 
form, as outlined in the notes, will assist 
the listener in his subsequent appreciation. 
The Larghissimo is deeply felt, but it does 
not convey grief but rather a spiritual depth 
of sorrow which has gone beyond the bodily 
emotions and penetrated the mind. The 
finale is aptly described as a “racy, rhythmic 
piece of music’’. Its effortlessness belies its 
workmanship. There is a joyousness of 
mind and spirit in this Presto, and even a 
subtle touch of humor. 

The performance of this work is admirably 
accomplished by Mr. Schenkman, but the 
recording has no spaciousness of sound, being 
of the dry-toned studio variety, hence the 
often rich and sonorous character of Schu- 
man’s string writing is not done justice to. 
One can only hope, since this set is a limited 
edition for society members, that one of the 
major record companies will see fit to have 
the work done by another ensemble with 
better reproduction. Perhaps Koussevitzky 
could be induced to place this work in his 
recording schedule. 

A final word for those who acquire the set 
and find the first movement somewhat dry 
on first acquaintance. Do not judge the 
work from first reactions, put the slow move- 
ment on and then the finale. After this go 
back to the opening and you will understand 
and appreciate better the composer’s in- 


tentions. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor, Opus 64; The Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Paul Kletzki. Co- 
lumbia set M or MM-701, six discs, price 
$7.00. 


ASome English friends have glowingly writ- 
ten about this performance and recording. 
And well they might of, for it is one in which 
taste and musicianship are well exhibited, 
and there is a fine bloom to the reproduction 


suggesting a judicious use of extended range 


and the right amount of tonal spaciousness. 


October, 1947 


Paul Kletzki, Polish by birth, reveals a true 
affinity for interpretating the music of Tchai- 
kovsky—there is breadth and power in his 
reading and a knowing hand with detail. 
Mr. Sackville-West, in his survey of British 
recordings in our July issue, pointed out that 
the set was ‘‘on the whole the best we have 
ever had over here [in England]”’ which un- 
questionably places it above the Beecham 
performance. Sackville-West’s contention 
that the ‘‘climaxes are a bit too heavily re- 
corded” will not be shared by most American 
record buyers, since our equipment in this 
country can handle this sort of thing. On 
my own machine, these climaxes seemed logi- 
cally conveyed, indeed the recording was 
pleasantly realistic in its gamut of dynamics, 
with some fine pianissimo reproduction. 
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Aurea la Bohéme: Mi 


chiamano Mimi ond Addio di 
Mimi— Puccini. RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Jean Paul Morel, 
Conductor. 11-9694, $1.00. 


—es 


The last recording of this work I heard 
hardly succeeded in making this too well 
known composition relive in reproduction in 


a completely satisfying manner. Perhaps 
over-familiarity with the score, known inti- 
mately from the days of youth when the 
somber and fateful moods and the passion 
and sentiment of the composer meant so 
much more, made me over-critical of loss of 
detail in the performance and recording. Yet 
detail in performance and recording can 
gladden the heart of the novice as well as 
the musician, if one has ears to listen at- 
tentively. And here we have a performance 
in which detail is not lost but knowingly ob- 
served by the conductor and nicely conveyed 
by the recording engineer. Of all previous 
performances of this work my admiration 
went to Beecham. The noted English con- 
ductor gave more considerate attention to de- 
tail and dynamics than anyone before him, 
but to some his emotional restraint left much 
to be desired in Tchaik« wvsky. While Kletzki 
avoids over-sentimentalizing ‘‘an already 
over-emotional work”, he conveys sufficient 
dramatic breadth to exploit successfully the 
composer’s emotional intentions. Unques- 
tionably, the superior reproduction of this 
set gives it an edge over the Beecham one. 


-P.H.R. 





Concerto 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D major, Opus 
61; Joseph Szigeti (violin), with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. Columbia set 
MM.-697, five discs, price $7.10 (with tax). 


AHistory repeats itself but becomes in- 
tensified in its purpose. In the fall of 1932, 
Szigeti and Walter, with the British Sym- 
phony Orchestra, recorded this work. There 
have been many through the years who have 
prized that earlier set, but there will be more 
through the years to come who will prize 
this one. For the reproduction is far more 
revealing of the artist’s dynamic intentions 
and the tonal quality throughout is more re- 
warding for its realism. Too, the playing of 
Szigeti evidences a greater artistic intensity, 
no other violinist has brought more exacting 
violin playing to this score nor revealed a 
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more searching musicianship. This very in- 
tensity of the soloist places him strongly in 
the limelight and adds to one’s concentra- 
tion on his performance. This is not meant 
to imply a lack of balance in the recording, 
nor a lack of definition in Walter’s orchestral 
direction. There is a radiant power and a 
certainty in the orchestral part and a fitting 
eloquence which perfectly backs up the vio- 
linist, but Walter keeps the orchestral part 
properly behind the soloist so that even in the 
most intensified of the solo passages it is 
there, as one English critic once said, ‘‘to 
the sense, as is the chorus of a Greek trag- 
edy’’. There are those who feel that Szigeti 
asseverates too much in the first movement, 
therefore despite his glorious energy and cer- 
tainty it is splendor rather than grandeur 
with which he invests this movement. But 
since his is ‘‘a preeminent masculine splend- 
or, it is something which is most precious’. 
The cadenza (Joachim’s, I believe) seems to 
me rather tedious, ‘‘not a meditation, not a 
rhapsody, but a mere trying-out of effects 
and a rather scrappy reminiscene of points’’ 
which need no reminder. How spiritually 
deep Szigeti devles in the slow movement— 
even Kreisler’s more velvet tone and inherent 
warmth in his heyday did not illumine this 
movement with any finer light. Someone 
once said that Szigeti idealizes the finale, ‘‘so 
that it becomes the dance absolute”. Itisa 
fitting tribute to his deft and fastidious play- 
ing. This is assuredly a great performance 
from one of our greatest violinists, a grati- 
fying one from one of our foremost conduc- 
tors, and a splendid recording. —-P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 2 in B flat, 
Op. 19 7 sides); and BRAHMS: Jnter- 
mezzo in E major, Op. 116, No. 6; William 
Kapell (piano) with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Vladimir Gol- 
schmann. Victor set M or DM-1132, price 
$4.85. 


A Although announced for release two months 
ago, this set only arrived a few days before 
our present issue went to press. The second 
piano concerto of Beethoven was, as most of 
us know, his first work in the form but pub- 
lished after the C major, being written in 
1795—two years before the C major—and re- 
vised for performance in 1798. There is an 
18th-century elegance to this opus and much 
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of the spirit of Mozart and others in its ma- 
terial, but unlike the C major—in which simi- 





lar influences are traceable—the present 
work is far less determinate in its structure. 
Of all the piano concertos of Beethoven, this 
one has held the least interest for me through 
the years, and I find marked on my score 
that I have not been impelled to listen to it 
more than a half dozen times. Yet, on learn- 
ing that Schnabel had re-recorded the work 
in May 1947 in England, I hastened to ac- 
quire his new recording. 

Perhaps this work should be reserved for 
the fingers of youth, and certainly young 
William Kapell performs it with a youthful 
enthusiasm. Perhaps Schnabel is more mel- 
low in some parts than Kapell, but he is also 
curiously heavy-handed and if bravura pre- 
dominates in the Kapell version it should be 
noted that Schnabel indulges in quite a bit 
of this himself. In many ways, the older 
Schnabel set appeals to me more than his 
newer one. I am given to understand that 
Kapell has identified himself with this work 
in the concert hall, and I feel his performance 
has been carefully worked out and planned. 
The concerto offers the young player ample 
opportunities to exhibit his striking pianistic 
abilities and since there is more of the spirit 
of youth in his performance than in Schnabel’s, 
I think many will find this set satisfactory. 
Mr. Golschmann provides the pianist with a 
musicianly background and the recording— 
featuring the solo instrument rather strong- 
ly—is realistically projected. —P.H.R. 


HANDEL (arr. Casadesus): Concerto in B 
minor for viola and orchestra; William 
Primrose and RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frieder Weissmann. Victor Set 
M or DM-1131, three discs, price $3.85. 


AThe authenticity of this work has been 
widely disputed, and at least two Handelian 
authorities have stated that the music is not 
by Handel. Since the story of how it came 
into being and the rather curious part played 
by the French violist, Henri Casadesus, in 
its creation is told by Mr. Hall in his notes 
we will not pursue it farther here. Whether 
by Handel or not, the concerto is a good ve- 
hicle for a violist, and Primrose must be in 
agreement for he has twice recorded the work. 
His first performance made for English Co- 
lumbia was issued here by the domestic com- 


$2 


pany in August 1937 (set 295—still listed in 
the catalogue). 

In his review of the 1937 recording, Philip 
Miller said: ‘‘No small measure of the effect 
of this work must be credited to the splendid 
playing of Primrose. His instrument is one 
of the most difficult to master, and to go be- 
yond the externals and play with any de- 
gree of dash and ease requires a musician of 
the first water. Mr. Primrose has a warm 
and rich tone, and his playing throughout, 
in the more involved passage work as well as 
in the andante, is smooth and effortless . . . 
The first movement, with its thematic affin- 
ity with the famous Bach Concerto for Two 
Violins, is invigorating and well worked out. 
The second is a broad and lovely, if some- 
what impersonal andante, and the finale is a 
Gigue pointing ahead to the light-hearted 
rondeaux of Mozart. The last is the least 
successful movement of the three, for in- 
deed, it takes a Mozart to handle this sort of 
thing with complete success.”’ 

There is little to add to the above survey 
of the music, but there is, of course, some- 
thing to be said about the more forceful and 
fuller-toned performance of the violist and 
the richer and more sonorous background 
provided by Mr. Weissmann. The older set 
has an intimacy that the newer one lacks, 
somehow this new version seems to relate 
the music more to modern times and to our 
large and spacious concert halls. Whether 
those who own the old set will wish to re- 
place it is something I would not try to pre- 
dict, but there is no doubt in my mind that 
those who favor the realism of modern re- 
cording will want this one—despite the fact 
that the viola seems over-prominent in it. 

—P.G. 


LIZST: Piano Concerto No. 1, in E flat: 
Artur Rubinstein and the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction Antal Dorati. 
Victor set M or DM-1144, two discs, price 
$2.85. 


Alt is surprising that Victor has not had a 
version of this concerto since the old Mischa 
Levitzki discs, long discontinued. It is equal- 
ly surprising, considering the popularity of 
the work, that the most recent version— 
that by Emil Sauer and the Paris Conserv- 
atory Orchestra under Weingartner—dates 
back to 1939. Previously there was a set by 
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Philharmonic 
That was released 


Gieseking and the London 
under Sir Henry Wood. 
in America in 1933. 
Thus a new version was, if not the most 
pressing of necessities, desirable. And while 
one is forced to admit that the concerto is 
not the strongest specimen of its kind ex- 
tant, it makes jolly good hearing, as our 
British cousins say. I suppose it is easy to 
turn up one’s nose at its pompous qualities; 
and certainly one can pick all kinds of flaws 
in it. The main trouble with a work of this 
kind is the fact that it is threadbare in the 
hands of an inferior pianist. To play it one 
needs style; the grand manner, if you will. 
And not until then do the rolling cadenzas 
whip into shape, do the grandiose themes 
make sense. To a large extent the emotion 
of the music is physiological. Its emotional 


content is limited, and can be salvaged only 
by the sheer splendor of mighty pianism. 

Comparing the three sets, one can elimin- 
Although a pupil of Liszt, 


ate the Sauer. 





and thus an authentic interpreter, Sauer was 
in his late seventies when he recorded the 
work. His age shows up in an abnormally 
slow pace at the beginning, and a by no 
means secure grasp of the technical essentials. 
Besides, the Sauer set is recorded on three 
discs, as against the others’ two. 

Naturally the new Rubinstein has it all 
over the Gieseking version, though the dis- 
crepancy in recording is not as great as one 
would expect. There is more color to Rubin- 
stein’s piano tone, and the orchestral values 
are generally more clearly defined. | 
‘‘generally”’ 


say 
because there is some echo or 
reverberation which, in loud sections, has a 
The 
Gieseking set, however, remains amazingly 
vital, and can be heard with pleasure. It 
might be added here that the breaks in the 
Columbia set are not nearly as well chosen 
as in the Victor. 

There is no question but that Rubinstein 
identifies himself more with the concerto than 


tendency to obscure a few measures. 
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did Gieseking. Whether the former is a more 
polished pianist or a better technician is a 


moot question. Gieseking’s octaves are 
equally fast—faster, in fact—and his finger 
work just as crisp. Gieseking, however, does 
not make the resounding splash that Rubin- 
stein does. He is a little too polite, too reti- 
cent, too much the gentleman. Rubinstein 
makes more of the dynamic opening phrase, 
and the fuller sound of his chordal work con- 
tributes to a grander-sounding performance. 
There is nothing subtle about his playing 
here, which is as it should be. At all times 
Rubinstein maintains his balance of athleti- 
cism with a poetry that is just the right side 
of sentimentality. He rushes up the key 
board and down the keyboard with power 
ful bravura; he makes one feel, for the time 
being, that the music is important and that 
he likes to disport in it. There is no other 
way to play music of this kind. Rubinstein, 
in short, is the ideal pianist for the set, and 
it is difficult to find any fault with his ap 
proach. Dorati’s support is musicianly, 
though the balance is all in favor of the solo 
ist—but that’s all right, too FCS. 


MOZART: Concerto No. 4 in E flat major 
(for Horn), K. 495; Dennis Brain (horn) 
with the Hallé Orchestra. Columbia set 
MX-285, two discs, price $3.36. 


A‘ The concertos for horn,”’ says Einstein, 
“are works intended to please, and nothing 
more."’ The present one he places on a higher 
plane than its predecessor—K. 447 with 
(which many of us are familiar through the 
performance by Aubrey Brain—the present 
performer's father—in Victor set 829). This 
work, Einstein contends, ‘‘is like a duplicate” 
of K. 447 but ‘“‘on a higher level, for a work 
of Mozart's written after a lapse of three 
vears is always on a higher level than its 
Like the other three horn con 
certos (all in the key of E flat), this one was 
written for the Salzburg horn player, Ignaz 
Leitgeb, who—no matter what Mozart 
thought of him as a person—must have been 
a skilled musician. The horn had not been 


predecessor”. 


long a member of the orchestra when Mozart 
wrote this work, and considering its limita- 
tions at that time the composer showed an 
amazing grasp of the instrument’s character. 
Even in a work which comes under the head- 
ing of Gebrauchmusik Mozart could be devil- 
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ishly ingenious and entertaining. But I 
agree with W. R. A. in The Gramophone that 
the composer would have done well to have 
left the trills out of his music; “horns were 
not made for trilling; nor, indeed, does one 
want to hear them performing rapid scales’’. 
But such things were by way of difficulties 
for the player, and it must be ever a delight 
to a performer to overcome them with con- 
vincing artistry, with young Dennis Brain 
does with assurance and ease. Indeed, his 
delight in performing the score is conveyed 
to the listener, and for this reason I found 
the performance a rather delectable experi- 
ence. Apparently the soloist directed his 
own orchestra for no concuctor’s name is 
given, and it must be said that ‘‘all concerned 
have done a pretty piece of business”. The 
opening movement is the most elahorate one 
(2 sides) with a number of cadenzas, but the 
lovely Romanza is the true heart of the score; 
its instrumentation, Einstein points out, is 
“unusual and subtler than before—clarinets 
and bassoons take the place of oboes and 
The finale is of the “hunting-horn”’ 
order, but there ‘is a depth and earnestness 
quite different from anything in the earlier 
works” (Einstein). Does anyone need fur- 
ther urge to hear this work? I hope not, 
because it has a charm and quaintness which 
are rare in this day and age. P..R. 


horns’”’. 





Chamber Music 





BARTOK: Quartet No.4; The Guilet String 
Quartet (three discs). Concert Hall So- 
ciety Limited Edition. Set A 8. 


A this is one of the most important contri 
butions to recorded modern music which The 
Concert Hall Society has issued, and it is a 
pity that the set is limited only to members 
of the organization. The performance of 
this difficult music is a notable one—one that 
will stand next to the performances of the first 
and second string quartets of Bartok, made 
by the Pro Arte and the Budapest String 
Quartets. Its preparation must have occu- 
pied the players for some time, and they have 
put into it their best accomplishments, tech- 
nical skill and unmistakable enthusiasm. 
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The importance of Bartok, his striking 
originality, and his position as one of the 
foremost composers of our time have been 
discussed in the pages of this magazine, and 
will be further discussed at a later period. 
He-possessed a keen musical intellect and a 
highly creative imagination. His long study 
of folk music brought fascinating rhythms 
to his music and a striking use of dance pat- 
terns—an example of the latter is found in 
the final movement of the present quartet 
which is a type of ‘‘primitive Asiatic dance’’. 
But with all of the folk influences to be found 
in his music, there is seldom a suggestion of 
a program—his is absolute music and perhaps 
for this reason difficult for many to under- 
stand. But those who have penetrated, or 
learned to appreciate, the later quartets of 
Beethoven should not be unwilling to listen 
attentively to Bartok’s quartets. True, they 
are in part abstruse and harshly dissonant, 
but they also have their moments of unearth- 
ly beauty and a “subtle art of rhythmic 
counterpoint” which is “brought to a high 
perfection”. The present work is composed 
of five movements—the first of which is ab- 
struse but full of a masculine strength of pur- 
pose. The second is a delightful fantastic 
scherzo played entirely with muted strings. 
The slow movement is songful with a Hun- 
garian atmosphere, and the fourth is “in the 
form of a stylized minuet”’ played pizzicato. 
The recording of this work has been excel- 
lently accomplished, but the vinylite records 
are by no means as silent surfaced as one 
would like them to be. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, 
K. 581; Reginald Kell and the Philhar- 
monia Quartet. Columbia set MM-702, 
four discs, price $5.85. 


ASomeone once said that the inexhausti- 
bility of Mozart must ever give cause for 
wonderment to modern musicians. Ata time 
when he was in ill health and impoverished, 
he wrote this exquisite chamber work, so 
radiantly light in texture, so compassionate, 
and so perfectly molded. ‘‘Other men com- 
pose music; Mozart is music,’’ wrote the 
English critic, Samuel Langford many years 
ago. ‘In his hands music is not constrained 
to any purpose beyond itself.”” It is so with 
this music, and the pleasure it gives would 
seem to be unending. As much as I would 
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of Atlanta 
suggests the following from our complete stock of 


L’ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 


\S-61  J.S. Bach: Cantata No. 65 (Ste werden 
aus Saba alle kommen). Max Meili (tenor), 
Basle Chamber Choir and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Sacher. $2.00. 


AS-69 Spanish Organ Music: Antonio de 
Cabezon: Dzifferencias sobre el canto del 
Cabellero; Fray Thomas de Sancta Maria: 
Clausula de octavo tono; Juan Cabanilles: 
Tiento. Joseph Bonnet (organ). $2.00. 


AS-73 Josquin des:Pres: Stabat Mater and 
Kyrie from the Missa Hercules. Les Para- 
phonistes de Saint-Jean-des-Matines direc- 
ted by Guillaume de Van. $2.00. 


AS-85 Karl Stamitz: Quartet for viola da 
gamba, violin, viola, and ’cello. E. Heinitz 
(viola da gamba), J. Fournier (violin), G. 
Figueroa (viola), P. Fournier (‘cello). $2.00 


AS-87/8 Johann Schobert: Concerto in G 
major for harpsichord and orchestra. Rug- 
gero Gerlin (harpsichord) and Chamber 
Orchestra of the Societe des Concerts 
Versailies conducted by Gustave Cloez. 
$4.00 


AS-95 The Piano in Italy in the 18th Century: 
Giovanni-Antonio Matielli: Adagio; Gio- 
vanni-Placido Rutini: Andante; Padre 
Giovanni-Battista Martini: Allegro. Rug- 
gero Gerlin (piano). $2.00 


AS-121 Dufay: Motet for five voices. Les 
Paraphonistes de Saint-Jean-des-Matines 
directed by Guillaume de Van. 





Mozart's Delighful 
BASTIEN ET BASTIENNE 


M. Angelici, M. P. Derenne, M. A. Monde 
Orchestra dir. by G. Cloez 


AS FA801/6. $9.75 
(album included) 











Besides offering the nation all new HMV and English 
Columbia records, we carry complete stocks of Lumen, 
L'Oiseau Lyre, Ultraphone, etc. Indeed, every record of 
musical merit, regardless of its source, is made available 
to the nation from Atlanta at the earliest possible date. 
With regard to the records listed above please note that 
prices quoted do not include the 5% excise tax. 
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like to talk about this work, I feel impelled 
to let another speak, so I shall quote from the 
fine review of Alec Robertson in The Gramo- 
phone of May 1945, written when this set was 


first issued in England. He said in part:. 


“Three recordings of this work are in the 
catalogues. The Lener Quartet with Charles 
Draper on Columbia and the Budapest Quar- 
tet with Benny Goodman on H.M.V. (The 
Columbia recording with the Roth Quartet 
and Simon Bellison is marked for deletion). 
These recordings I had by me when reviewing 
the present issue; but, quite frankly, after 
comparing the first movements and a short 
passage from the slow movement I laid 
them aside. The Bellison-Roth performance 
was a good one, surpassing the other two. 
But from the reproduction point of view this 
recording—and the others—besides the new 
one, sounds, in relation to it, as if the differ- 
parts were slightly stuck together. The ef- 
fect of the new issue is stereoscopic—each 
part, while combining with its fellows, has a 
claity that must be heard to be believed. 
Besides this the texture of the sound is most 
beautiful and velvety: it is not ‘sweetened’ 
it is real... As I listened to the magical 
work and though of the love and care that 
all concerned had given to its making some 
of Mozart's last words came into my mind. 
‘I have come to an end before having had the 
enjoyment of my talent.’ It was true. Such 
an achievement as this makes his pathetic 
utterance all the more poignant and fills our 
hearts with gratitude for the rich legacy he 
left us. If only those who serve music would 
all serve it in the spirit of this music, how 
much larger minded and less heart-breaking 
our profession might be.”’ 


Sanuel Langford were he living today 
might have written about this set, as he wrote 
once years ago about another perfect Mozart 
performance: ‘‘The playing was exquisite; 
that must be taken for granted in Mozart, 
for without exquisite playing we do not begin 
to hear Mozart as he is. But the player who 
does not become a finer creature when he is 
faced with Mozart's music is, so to speak, no 
musician at all.” —P.H.R. 
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Keyboard 


BEETHOVEN-LISZT: Adelaide, Op. 108; 
Egon Petri (piano). Columbia disc 72163- 
D, price $1.25. 


AThere are many who think that Liszt's 
transcriptions of German lieder are “among 
his most inspired and beautiful works”. We 
are told he devised this style of composition 
in an endeavor to popularize Schubert's 
songs. Neither Beethoven’s Adelaide nor 
Schubert’s songs need popularizing today— 
and despite Liszt’s efforts to keep his trans- 
criptions very close to the original composi- 
tions, some of the added decoration he pro- 
vided seems a bit pretentious. I am fully 
aware that a lot of musicians would not be 
agreement with me on this viewpoint, but 
in a song as simple and unaffected as Adelaide 
the cadenza does seem out of place. It may 
be that Albert Lockwood has the answer in 
his Notes on the Literature of the Piano, he 
feels that Liszt did this ‘‘perhaps to stimu 
late this very long song, which is certainly 
little adapted to the piano alone.”’. 

I have had occasion to admire Petri’s per- 
formance of the Liszt song transcriptions be- 
fore, and his sincere and unaffected musician 
ship in the present opus commands my re- 
spect, but I hardly feel that I would care to 
But others, who 
care less for the song, as a song, may find this 
well recorded disc a source of real enjoy- 


ment. P.H.R. 


rehear this music often. 


HOROWITZ: Mendelssohn's Wedding 
March and Vartations after Liszt; Viadi 
mir Horowitz (piano). Victor disc 11- 
9694, price $1.00. 


A this is a single-disc release of the final se- 
lection in the pianist’s recent Mendelssohn 
album (No. 1121), issued in July. Mr. 
Schonberg, in his review, suggested that the 
composition would have better been kept 
out of that album. The piece is a favorite 
encore, I believe, of the pianist’s and it in- 
evitably evokes tremendous applause since 
it is a highly virtuoso composition that few 
pianists could play like Horowitz does. And 
what a piece it is under his magic fingers! 


—P.G. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE MUSIC OF 
SCHUMANN, BRAHMS AND LISZT: 
Arabesque, Op. 18; Traemerei, Op. 15, No. 
7 (Schumann); Wéiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 
(Brahms); Widmung, Op. 25, No. 1 (Schu- 
mann) ; Widmung (Schumann-Liszt) ; Rhap- 
sody in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 and Hungar- 
tan Dance No. 4 in F minor (Brahms); 
Artur Rubinstein (piano). Victor set 
M-1149, three discs, price $3.85. 


AThis is, I believe, part of the music that 
Rubinstein played for the Hollywood picture 
based on the story of Robert and Clara, 
Schumann, which I understand is pretty bad. 
Somehow the playing of the pianist here does 
not suggest his heart was in the job, and com- 
paring his earlier recording of the Rhapsody 
by Brahms I think the former suggested a 
closer pre-occupation with the mood. The best 
thing in this album is his performance of the 
Arabesque, and one will definitely want it if 
one does not already possess the fine Kentner 
performance (English Columbia DB-1903). 
Why the duplication of Widmung | cannot 
say unless this recording came directly from 
the sound track where, I understand, both 
versions are performed. The title of the al- 
bum is given above as it is on the cover, but 
in its publicity of the set Victor originally 
> called it Piano Encores, but I doubt that Mr. 
Rubinstein would use many of the pieces for 
encores. I do not think the recording as good 


as some recent piano discs the company has 
brought out, although it is quite satisfactory. 
P.G. 

Instrumental 


SARASATE: Zapateado (The Cobbler); and 
a CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO: Sea Mur- 
murs; (b) RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: The 
Flight of the Bumblebee; Jascha Heifetz 
(violin) and Emanuel By (piano). Victor 
10-inch disc No. 10-1328, ,price 75c. 


AMr. Heifetz recorded all these years ago, 
but whereas the Sarasate took a 12-inch disc 
previously it now comes on a 10-inch one. 
It would be interesting to compare the vio- 
linist’s performance of the Spanish Dance 
made 20 years ago (Victor disc 6695) and the 
new one. It hardly seems possible that his 
present artistic assurance and dazzling dis- 
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There’s a new kind of 


TAPE RECORDER 
a-coming! 
—and A. C. Shaney 
is “a-fixin’ to build it” 
at Amplifier Corp. of America 


Technicians want a better kind of magnetic 
recorder...and they are going to get it! 
For there is a recorder in the making at 
ihe Amplifier Corp. of America today, that 
promises to revolutionize the industry's 
thinking about magnetic recording of the 
future. It is cleverly designed, beautifully 
constructed and most amazing in its per- 
formance. Its fundamental design is one of 
the truly exciting secrets of our time. Anew 
approach, new circuits, new materials, and 
new processes combine in this recorder to 
cchieve a triumph of modern engineering. 
It may not be the first magnetic recorder 
off the line, but it may well be the first 
completely new one. And recording men 
know that A. C. Shaney and his associates 
at Amplifier Corp. of America have what 
it takes to build the kind of a magnetic 
recorder that engineers, technicians and 
music lovers are waiting for. 


That's why so many thousands to- 
day are “watching the news” from 
Magnephone Division 


AMPLIFIER CORP. 
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398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


A postal card will put you on our mail- 
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play of technique could have been as magi- 
cal as here. Just why Sarasate called this 
composition The Cobbler is anyone’s guess— 
the antics of the most agile cobbler could 
not compete with those of the composer’s 
fiddle. 

Sea-Murmurs is a mood piece of delicate 
poetic content, suitable as an encore. It 
makes an excellent foil for Rimsky’s bee— 
which, incidentally, under Heifetz’s magic 
finger is endowed with silken wings. Mr. 
Bay accompanies, and that is all, the violin- 
ist apparently does not share honors, at least 
the recording which favors the violinist gives 
that impression. —P.G. 





Voice 





BACH: Mass in B Minor; performed by 
the RCA Victor Chorale with the RCA 
Victor Orchestra; soloists: Anne Mc- 
Knight, soprano; June Gardner, soprano; 
Lydia Summers, contralto; Lucius Metz, 
tenor; Paul Matthen, bass-baritone; Rob- 
ert Bloom, oboe d’amore; Bert Gassman, 
oboe d’amore; John Barrow, corno di 
caccia; William Vacciano, trumpet; Oscar 
Shumsky, violin; Ernest White, organ; 
Ernst Victor Wolff, organ; direction of 
Robert Shaw. Victor set M or DM-1145, 
nine discs, price $9.85, and set M or DM- 
1146, eight discs, price $8.85. 


APerhaps nothing has been more fervently 
prayed for by collectors over the recent years 
than the B minor Mass in an up to date re- 
cording. Impressive as it was when it ap- 
peared, the up-to-now only existing complete 
performance on discs has been long outdated 
mechanically and can give only a shadowy 
impression of some of Bach’s greatest music, 
not to mention Albert Coates’ admirable in- 
terpretation (Victor M-104). Therefore 
any new version would be an occasion for re- 
joicing. Let it be said at once that this of 
Shaw is in many ways a more than adequate 
one, a monumental achievement for so young 
a conductor, and one of which Victor's engi- 
neers may be more than proud. 

It is often argued (I suspect by those who 
don’t really enjoy singing) that great as the 
B Minor Mass unquestionably is in its choral 
sections, the solos are a distinct let-down, 


$8 


something perhaps to be tolerated rather 
than studied and admired. I should like to 
take exception to this attitude while admitt- 
ting that the solos often fail to come off, due 
not to any inadequacy of Bach’s inspiration 
but to the shortcomings of the average hu- 
man throat. To mention perhaps a very per- 
sonal reaction, these solos always seem to 
me like plateaus amid the mountain peaks 
which are Bach’s choruses; my feeling about 
them is akin to that one experiences on a 
mountain top after the exertion of the climb. 
I will not lightly part with my old Coates 
set because in it this point is made especially 
clear. It would be going too far to claim that 
the ideal of all time was met in the quartet 
which assisted in that performance, but we 
may reasonably doubt that we will ever find 
a higher percentage of the virtues in four 
human soloists. Mr. Shaw’s quartet (or 
rather quintet, for he uses a second soprano 
for some of the music usually alotted to the 
contralto) is a younger group, all obviously 
musicians of taste and training, with fresh 
and attractive voices. The effect of using the 
two matching sopranos in the Christe eleison 
is happy and the Misses McKnight and 
Gardner give us some excellent clean singing 
here. Miss Gardner also takes over the first 
solo generally done by the contralto, Laud- 
amus Te: here the voice quality does seem 
light because we have become so accustomed 
to the darker texture (although Dorothy 
Maynor included this air in her album of 
Sacred Songs—Victor M-1043). Perhaps the 
weakest point in the solo singing comes in 
the soprano-tenor duet, Domine Deus, which 
lacks something of clarity and blend, giving 
the impression of work. I wondered as I 
listened if Mr. Metz were saving in order not 
to overpower Miss McKnight. Miss Sum- 
mers sings the Qui sedes with appealing tone 
quality and taste, but she and the excellent 
Mr. Bloom are hampered by a rather poked- 
out accompaniment. Mr. Matthen is that 
not too usual singer whose vocal range is 
right for both the low lying Quoniam and 
the high Et in Spiritum Sanctum, and he 
shows the greatest degree of authority among 
the soloists. Mr. Metz gives a tasteful if not 
particularly virile account of the Benedictus, 
and Miss Summers’ Agnus Dei is rich in 
sound if perhaps a little pedestrian in spirit. 
The instrumental solos are in the hands of 
capable if not quite impeccable players. 
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The choral portions of the Mass, which, 
after all, are the most important, can be 
summed up more briefly, for certain charac- 
teristics prevail pretty much throughout the 
performance. The first general objection 
which is going to be made against Mr. Shaw 
(and every partisan of the Mass will have a 
different specific complaint) concerns tempi. 
Rather than voice my own special charges I 
may as well point to what I believe to be the 
prevailing weakness of the whole set. It is 
no disparagement of the conductor to say 
that he has not outgrown the capacity to 
grow. That he could have probed the depths 
and scaled the heights of this most profound 
and most exalted of choral works at the pres- 
ent stage of his career was certainly too much 
to expect. He has, nevertheless, an uncanny 
ability to draw exactly what he wants from 
the musicians working with him. What Vic- 
tor has given us here is an amazingly com- 
plete expression of Mr. Shaw’s present con- 
ception of the B Minor Mass. His chorus 


and orchestra perform with wonderful clar- 
ity, and full justice has been done to this 
quality by the recording. But I feel that 
the conductor has been chiefly concerned 
with this clarity rather than with the idea 
which inspired Bach to produce his great 
music, the text which is the raison d’étre of 
the whole composition. This must in some 
measure at least account for the shortcom- 
ings charged above against the soloists, who 
like the chorus and orchestra have admirably 
seconded the conductor’s wishes. And it cer- 
tainly explains the temptation to use such 
words as perfunctory, casual or fast in speak- 
ing of the tempi. Where, for example, is the 
impressiveness which should belong to the 
Qui propter nos homines passage in the so- 
prano and alto duet, or the mystery of the 
Et incarnatus est. Or why do we not feel 
more strongly the boundless and eternal 
tragedy of the Crucifixus. 

A musician of my acquaintance summed 
up Shaw’s performance as follows: ‘‘If this 
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young musician can accomplish such tech- 
nical mastery and reveal such intelligence in 
shaping a work like the Bach Mass at this 
stage of his career, what will he do in another 
ten or twenty years? One suspects that the 
most searching criticism will some day emen- 
ate from the conductor himself, and in the 
long years ahead of him his successive per- 
formances of the work will reaveal his 
growth.” —P.L.M. 


BIZET: Carmen—La fleur que tu m’avais 
jetée; and FLOTOW: Martha—M’appari 
tutt? amor; James Melton (tenor) with 
RCA Victor Orchestra, conducted by Jean 
Paul Morel. Victor 10-inch disc, price 75c. 


AMr. Melton can do almost anything with 
his naturally fine tenor voice as he proves in 
this disc. Although these arias are usually 
placed on 12-inch records, there is no sug- 
gestion of hurrying in the singer’s delivery 
and the closely lined recording reproduces 
equally as well and as realistically as it does 
from a larger disc less finely lined. Perhaps 
the idea of the smaller disc may have been 
with an eye to sales, but it seems to me the 
popularity of the tenor should have taken 
care of that. After all, fine lined discs do 
not wear as long as others. 

Mr. Melton’s singing of the Flower Song 
suggests good coaching in the French lan- 
guage, yet his endeavor to impart some emo- 
tion to the text impresses me as more sought 
after than felt. Perhaps the memory of Dal- 
mores’ record, issued by Victor in its Heri- 
tage Series last month, remains in mind with 
its keener and more inherent absorption with 
the text. I like the tenor’s delivery of the 
Martha aria, it is straightforward and man- 
ly, and very good singing despite a few snags 
with the text. 

Mr. Morel is a knowing conductor and a 
sound musician. —J.N. 


HUMPERDINCK: Hansel and Gretel (sung 
in English)—Risé Stevens (Hansel), Na- 
dine Conner (Gretel); Thelma Votipka 
(Witch and Sandman); John Brownlee 
(Father); Claramae Turner (Mother); 
Lillian Raymondi (Dew Fairy); and Max 
Rudolf conducting the Chorus and Orches- 
tra of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Columbia set MOP-26 (automatic only), 
12 discs, 2 albums, price $16.70. 


AThere is at once an argument for and 
against the singing of opera in English in 
this set. Hansel and Gretel is so thoroughly 
German that any projection in a foreign 
tongue is certain to lend a quality of pre- 
tentiousness to the work. Indeed, its naiveté 
is so thoroughly German, so closely related to 
the folk lore and folk lieder of the country, 
that one feels another language tends to 
make the text stilted and disturbing to the 
musical line on occasion. Too, not all the 
singers here make the text clear; the most 
successful in this respect are Miss Stevens, 
Miss Conner and Mr. Brownlee. On the 
other hand, the appeal of the opera in this 
country unquestionably will be greater as a 
result of the English language, so it is per- 
haps best that the majority in this case 
should have been considered. 

Hansel and Gretel was a happy family 
affair, the joint inspiration of a sister and 
brother. The story was drawn from 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales with added material 
from another German tale, Little Brother 
and Little Sister. Frau Wette—Humper- 
dinck’s sister— devised the story for the 
theater, making alterations ‘‘all of them for 
the better so far as the sympathies and in- 
terest of a theater audience are concerned” 
—Ernest Newman). In Hansel and Gretel, 
Humperdinck took the German people back, 
Mr. Newman points out, “once more into 
the beloved land of their national stories’’. 
The work came as a mild rebuttal to the 
operas of the Italian verism school which 
were highly successful at that time, and it is 
to the credit of the German opera-goers that 
they took to their hearts the score of Hansel 
and Gretel, as indeed did most other nation- 
alities when they heard it. Hansel and 
Gretel has long been a popular part of all 
operatic repertory. 

Whether all who enjoy opera via records 
will find the make-believe world of this score 
to their liking one cannot say. However, 
since the music is so well written and appeal- 
ing, one suspects only the most sophisticated 
music lovers would avoid it. This recording 
might well become a family affair, since old 
and young alike will find a common ground 
upon which to meet. I suspect that the 
young folks may want to play the records 
far more than their parents will. And if a 
few mothers become rather impatient with 
with their own little Hansels and Gretels, 
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like the mother in the story, 





it would not be 
surprising. 

It is almost a pity that mature artists have 
to assume the roles of the youthful brother 
and sister, because this has a tendency to 
lend a note of artificiality to the preceedings. 
but on the whole Miss Stevens and Miss 
Conner meet the test very well indeed. In 
the theater neither can happily look the part, 
but on the record they often create the per- 
fect illusion—as in the early scene in the 
woods where they become frightened and the 
Sandman appears. Miss Votipka is a rather 
tame witch and a rather sophisticated Sand- 
man. Miss Raymondi is not happily cast as 
the Dew Fairy, her singing lacks poise and 
the ingratiating quality of voice the part de- 
mands. But on the whole, the performance 
is an appreciable one, and one can admire 
the competency of Mr. Rudolf’s orchestral 
direction. The recording is splendid, and 
augurs well for future operatic performances 
from the Metropolitan Opera Association. 


J.N. 


PUCCINI: La Boheme— Mi chiamano Mimi, 
and Addio di Mimi; Dorothy Kirsten 
(soprano) with RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jean Paul Morel. Victor disc 
11-9694, price $1.00. 


A Miss Kirsten endows Mimi with a circum- 
spection which suggests more caution than 
shyness in the Mi chiamano. The singing is 
more carefully calculated than others, and 
suggests great care in the preparation. Her 
diction is very good, and the manner in which 
she projects it in the first act aria accentu- 
ates its narrative qualities. There is more 
beauty of voice in her Addio, but not quite 
enough pathos. Somehow, Miss Kirsten re- 
calls to mind the Mimi of Melba—for her 
voice is of a reed-like timbre and her tones 
havea piecing clarity. That she avoids senti- 
mentalizing and relies upon her musicianship 
is laudable. This young American singer is 
unquestionably a sound artist and should go 
a long way in the operatic world. To com- 
pare her to others more experienced in sing- 
ing the role of Mimi is not fair, for in her 
own way she reveals a grasp of the role that 
many who have sung it for a much longer 
time might well envy. The orchestral direc- 
tion of Mr. Morel is competently handled, 
and the recording clear and lifelike. J.N. 
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I Get the Blues 
Small Hotel; 
Love and You're Not So Easy To Forget; 


When It Rains and There's A 
Columbia 37498. Just Plain 
Co- 
lumbia 37558. Claude Thornhill and His 


Orchestra. 


@ Two good-enough Thornhills which will sure- 
ly sell well in the juke-boxes. Not enough 
Thornhill piano to suit me. 


Billy's Boogie and Until the Real Thing Comes 
Along; Capitol 434, Ain't Misbehavin’ and 
We Could Make Such Beautiful Music; Capitol 
371. Stella By Starlight and Maybe You'll Be 
There; Capitol 397. Billy Butterfield and 
His Orchestra 


@ For temperament, style, and technique, Billy 
Butterfield comes closest to being Bunny Beri- 
gan’s successor. There is the same approach, 
warmth, appeal, and swing to his trumpet work. 

These three discs are a good sample of his 
work ranging from real jazz (in Billy's Boogie) 
to the ordinary pot-boiler fare of the day (in 
Stella By Starlight). You won't have any 
trouble deciding what is best after hearing all 
three. 


I Miss You So and I Think You Get What I 
Mean; Capitol B444. Naughty Angeline 
and That's What; Capitol B437. Can You 
Look Me In the Eyes and Come In Out of the 
Rain; Capitol 418. The King Cole Trio. 


@ Here, too, we have a good cross-section of a 
specialized popular group of the day ranging 
from fair (in Can You Look Me In the Eyes) to 
very good (in That's What) and if this is your 
first experience with the K.C.T., you won't 
hesitate in choosing what you want. For their 
rabid fans, all three are musts. Incidentally, 
That's What could be called a vocalise—with 
Harlem overtones. 


Miami Beach Rhumba and Come To the Mardi 
Gras —Samba; Xavier Cugat and His Orches- 
tra. Vocals by Aladdin and the Boyd Trip- 
lets. Columbia 37556. 


@The rhumba sounds synthetic but in the 
hands of this expert, it is quite listenable. The 


samba is much better—really exciting. This 
is a first rate dance disc. 
Body and Soul and Everything I Have Is Yours; 


Musicraft 494 I’m Through With Love and 
Lover Man; Musicraft 499. Sarah Vaughan 
with George Treadwell’s Orchestra in the 
first 3 sides and Dizzy Gillespie and His All- 
Star Quintet in the last. 


@ This husky-voiced singer seems to have as- 
similated some of Billie Holiday's style. The 
result is interesting. She will bear watching. 
The side with Gillespie is a shade better than 
the rest because it seems to get down to funda- 
mentals but there isn’t much rebop. 
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The Teacher Song and I'm Kitty Katty Wampus 
Superdo; Smilin’ Ed McConnell and His 
Buster Brown Gang with Orchestra under 
the direction of Louis Kosloff. Capitol B447. 


@ Both sides are labeled Children’s Song and 
and both are original Ed McConnell 
numbers. However, | hesitate to recommend 
them for children. You had better listen to 
them in private and decide for yourself. 


After You and His Feet Too Big For De Bed; 
Capitol 361. Concerto To End All Concertos 
2 Parts; Capitol 382. Machito and Collabor- 
aiton; Capitol 408. Stan Kenton and His 
Orchestra (Collective personnel: Stan Ken- 
ton, piano; Kai Winding and Skip Layton, 
trembones; Chico Alvarez, Buddy Childers, 
and Ray Wetzel, trumpets; Vido Musso, 
tenor sax; Boots Mussulli, alto sax; and 
Eddie Safranski, bass). 


@ There is only one Duke Ellington but for 
musical ideas, skill in orchestration, orchestral 
and instrumental virtuosity, Stan Kenton has 
an excellent chance to inherit his crown. These 
three discs are good evidence to support his 
claim, should he ever choose to make it. This 
is not to say he is a mere imitator. He has 
enough originality to stand on his own feet. 


The last two discs belong to Capitol’s ‘‘Art- 
istry in Jazz Series’’ and all three compositions 
are Kenton originals. The Concerto certainly 
was written with tongue in cheek because it 
runs the gamut from the Ellingtonian type of 
jazz concerto, through the pseudo-jazz kind 
typified by Gershwin’s Rhapsody, to the so- 
called “‘modern” concerto represented by the 
notorious ‘‘Warsaw Concerto’. The result is 
okay with me and the instrumentalists have a 
field day. 


Machito and Collaboration sound like experi- 
ments in tones and rhythms, the first on Latin 
rhythms and the second on Stravinskian tone 
effects. The Machtto contains a remarkable 
trumpet-trombone duet. The remaining disc 
is also above the ordinary. His Feet Too Big 
is subtitled a Cuban Calypso and June Christy 
and the Pastels do a bang up job. Although 
the personnel is not given on this label, the 
lineup sounds pretty much as in the other two 
discs. 


Dream On A Summer Night (Donald Kahn) 
and Dancing With A Deb (Phil Ohman); 
Skitch Hencerson and His Orchestra. Capi- 
tol B441. 


@ Dream is the sort of thing Debussy would 
not have been ashamed to call his own, were he 
here to write in the jazz idiom. It’s a delight- 
ful, atmospheric bit: a beautiful, mood-evok- 
ing blend of piano and orchestra. The reverse 
is an impudent, rhythmic piece a la Raymond 
Scott, splendidly played. Both are 100% in- 
strumental: no vocals to spoil the picture. 
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@ Not all back copies are available. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 


INDICES AND 


BACK COPIES 





OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; Jan., April, 
1937; July, 1938; Feb., March, July. 
1939; May, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1940; 
Jan., Oct. 1941; Oct. 1944; Feb. 1945. 









price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 


Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., March, June, 
Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; Sept. 


Back issues, net including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each prior 
to Jan. 1943; issues after that are 25c. 


1940; Feb., Oct., Dec. 1941; Jan., Feb. ; ae : 
1942: Dec. 1943; Oct. 1944; Feb., @INDICES: Indices to record re- 


May. June, Sept., Oct. 1945; Sept. 
1946; Feb. 1947. 


@ The following back copies are OUT 


115 Reed Avenue 


views only — Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 (15c ea.); 
Complete Indices — Vol. 2 (25c); 
Vols. 9. 10. 11 (10c), 12 (15c). 
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